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It can hardly be said that the production of Anthologies is a new thing for a firm which 
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started, the Oxford Press has specialized in a number of volumes, containing selections 
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which received much deserved praise, and has made many friends; 


and is now followed by 


AT ODD MOMENTS 
Chosen by BERNARD DARWIN 
5/- net 


This is, deliberately, an anthology of personal preferences, and, since the editor is Mr. 
Darwin, inevitably contains much about sport, and a good deal ‘of Dickens—two features 
of which few Englishman will complain. 


In the autumn will be published 


ON FOOT 


Chosen by HUGH MACDONALD 
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—a collection of passages in praise of walking and of what can be seen as a result of 
walking. 
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Memorabilia. 


R. E. Maurice Skipper has an article on 
‘Wrestling as a Sport’ in the August 
number of Chambers’s Journal. He begins 
with skimming down the long history of 
wrestling from the first we seem to see of it, 
already a developed sport, in Egypt, in 
3000 n.c. Past the Iliad and the Odyssey, and 
Milo of Croton we come to Henry II’s time 
when wrestling, not hitherto of account in 
England, makes a vigorous appearance. By 
Stow’s day it seems to have died down some- 
what, but had revived during the seventeenth 
century—most impressively in the person 
of Sir Thomas Parkyns of Nottinghamshire, 
who founded an Annnal Wrestling Match, 
continued till 1810, and wrote a book called 
‘The Inn-Play or Cornish Hugg Wrestler.’ 
This rapid historical survey, from which we 
have mentioned a point here and there, leads 
up to an account of the revival of an interest 
in wrestling in our own day. This was fur- 
thered at the beginning of the century by the 
arrival in England of foreign wrestlers, and) 
also by the popularity in America of “‘ all- 
in” wrestling. Mr. Skipper discusses the 
latter not forgetting either ite likeness to the 
Greek pancration or the objections to the 
frequent brutality displayed in it, and then 
turns to recent developments in amateur 
wrestling. In England, Scotland and Wales, 
he tells us, there are clubs in towns, suburbs, 
and even villages where young wrestlers are 
learning with keenness the intricacies of this 
manly sport. British amateur wrestling has 
already scored successes, and Mr. Skipper sees 
a future before it not only in action but also 
in the work of ‘‘ novelists, dramatists and 
chroniclers’? who hitherto have mostly for 
their contests preferred boxing to wrestling. 
One always hears with pleasure of the start 
or revival of an amateur activity. For the 
performers themselves it means all the good of 


exercise; and when they play the part of 
spectator and public it means appreciation 
with more life in it, and a criticism more 
enlightened and of more penetrating control. 


[HE July number of New York History 
which recently came to our hands, begins 
with a sketch by Mr. Arthur Pound of one 
Paul Nelson Spofford, who lived from 1824 to 
1912, and is remembered by a diary which he 
kept assiduously during most of that long 
life. The interest of it is double, and the two 
lines of that somewhat disparate. On the one 
hand, Spofford was a rich man, whose family 
were notable shipowners. He had the entry 
into every society, being socially, as Mr. 
Pound expressively puts it, ‘‘ a graceful and 
untiring figure.’’ Thus his diary, remarkable 
for recording the important and the unim- 
portant without difference of emphasis, is full 
of gentility. He had a love affair, much dwelt 
on, which dragged on for years and made the 
lady so sadly impatient that she bestowed on 
him a tract entitled ‘ Procrastination.’ In 
the end she married someone else, and poor 
P. N. S. in a review of the whole course of 
his romance inserts the sentence ‘‘I never 
offered myself to her,’’ thereby, Mr. Pound 
thinks, revealing some curious melancholy 
inhibition. On the other hand, Paul Nelson 
Spofford was a scientific dreamer whose 
dreams forecast many now familiar inven- 
tions. We gather he did nothing to bring 
these into being: he merely thought about 
them. Several are quoted; we take two or 
three. Six years before the first passenger 
lift was installed in the Fifth Avenue Hotel : 
“Try to hit upon or learn of some good 
elevator to hoist persons or goods from base- 
ment to fifth or upper stories.’’ In 1865 he 


bet a hat with Captain Lawrence that in from 
ten to twenty years steamships would be run 
with petroleum instead of coal... I also 
advanced the idea that the trip from New York 
to Havana would yet be made through the air, 
and that it would ae | be done within 
fifty years, ‘hey all thought me _ very 
visionary. 


Just forty-six years after this prediction 
occurred the first flight to Havana. He 
thought slabs of glass could be used instead of 
brown stone in house fronts, and that tent- 
poles could be made to shut up like a spy-glass, 
both of which ideas have now been carried out. 

He was commonly known as ‘“‘ General 
Spofford’’ from the accident of his having 
been introduced by that name and title to the 
Prince of Wales on his visit to the United 
States in the days of Lincoln. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


COLONEL WILLIAM WEBB, 
SURVEYOR-GENERAL 1649-1660. 


[? is somewhat surprising that the master 
mind in control of the Survey Department 
at Worcester House,! whose work enabled! the 
Commonwealth Government to add nearly 
two millions to its revenues at a critical 
eriod in its history, should have been over- 
ooked by historians and biographers. Not 
only is there not a line concerning his career 
in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
but until 1938 neither print nor portrait 
could be found in the British Museum or the 
National Portrait Gallery. Yet his many 
activities, military and administrative, pre- 
sent features of great interest and importance. 
Little is known of his early career, but there 
are clues which point to a Berkshire origin 
with family connections in London. The 
State Papers record that in a riot at High 
Wycombe gaol in July 1640 William Webb 
was rescued ‘‘ by ten of his fellow rogues ”’ 
just as the Earl of Carnarvon’s servants were 
about to convey him before the Earl of 
Northumberland for interrogation and deten- 
tion.2 Five years later he quartered his troop 
of 500 horse of the London Brigade upon the 
same town, 21 Nov. 1645, when ordered to 
guard the approaches to London and Wind- 
sor. He was then styled Major William 
Webb, and had already taken part in opera- 
tions for the relief of Taunton and the siege 
of Basing House, which fell on 14 Oct. 1645. 
Clarendon confusedly names a Major-General 
Webb in connection with the siege, and re- 
cords his campaign in Cornwall during 
1645-46. From the Orders® received between 
13 June and 10 Dec. 1645, we can follow the 
movements of Colonel William Webb in the 
Midlands, at Chester, Leicester, Lough- 
borough and Nottingham; in the London 
area, at the rendezvous at Farnham and 
Guildford in the south, at St. Albans, Thame 
and Newport Pagnell in the north; and also 
in the Eastern Counties in his swift pursuit 
of the enemy. 


1 S. J. Madge, ‘The Domesday of Crown 
Lands,’ 1938; pl. 10, Worcester House, pl. 13. 
Col. Wm. Webb. 

2C.1. S& P. Dom., 1640, p. 537; Vol. 461. No. 


3 Jhid, 1645, index. 


In his administrative capacity he was ep- 
gaged between 1644 and 1660 in much official! 
work for the Commonwealth Government: as 
Commissioner, for example, of the High 
Court of Justice, the Courts Martial of Lon- 
don and Westminster (with the lines of com- 
munication), the assessments and militia of 
London and Middlesex, the clergy of Durham 
and the North of England, and the Irish 
Adventurers’ Lands; also as Receiver of the 
rents of Ely House, trustee for the Sale of 
Forest Lands, Surveyor-General under the 
Acts of 30 April and 16 July 1649, relating 
to Capitular and Crown Lands. For his ser. 
vices in surveying lands he received £2,000 in 
the case of Dean and Chapter Lands,? £1,457 
(out of £60,000 for the entire staff) for Crown 
Lands, with £408 12s. extra for the super 
vision of Fee Farm Rents. In addition to 
these amounts Colonel Webb received £500 for 
stationery supplied from Worcester House to 
the Forfeited Estates Committee at Drury 
House, and a further £75 for 40 reams of 
paper royal for surveys under the Irish Lands 
Act.5 The signature of the Surveyor-General 
appears among the endorsements of 951 sur 
veys and certificates in the Crown Lands 
series alone, and his ability, tact and good 
humour are well displayed in his excellent 
‘ Model Survey ’6 and in the comments made 
upon the surveys presented to him for 
approval by his staff. 

Three portraits of Colonel Webb have :ow 
been found, though they differ somewhat in 
style: two of these are insertions in the 
Sutherland-Clarendon (Bodleian)® copy oi 
‘The History of the Great Rebellion,’ 1707- 
1837, the third an insertion likewise in the 
Devonshire-Clarendon (Chatsworth) copy, 
1707 folio edition. The second! is a copy by N. 
Gardner of the Chatsworth portrait, the last 
named being 5 % by 4 %e inches, with the 
corners cut. By kind permission of the Duke 
of Devonshire the sumptuous volume contain- 
ing Colonel Webb’s portrait was exhibited at 
the Society of Antiquaries on 27 Jan. 1938, 
and a copy of this portrait is now in the 
National Portrait Gallery. 

The clues that link up Colonel William 
Webb with London and Berkshire come from 
two sources, at Worcester House and Somerset 


4 Dr. W. Shaw, ‘History of the English 
Church,’ 1900, ii. p. 517. 
5 Cal. S. P. Dom., 1653-4, p. 456; ibid 1654, pp. 


338, 354. 
6 Duchy of Cornwall Office, Baynes Volume. 
7 Parl. Surveys, Lincoln and Anglesea, for 
example. 
8 Bodl. Lib., Sutherland 81: 408a, 408b. 
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House. On the Surveyor-General’s staff were 
two men who bore his name—Hugh Webb and 
John Webb, who were employed in more 
counties than any other surveyors, their 


. signatures appearing on 385 surveys of Crown 


Lands. On a Kentish? survey Hugh Webb 
wrote a London address: ‘‘ M" Webb at Mr 
Webs an apothecary in Old Bayley.’’ ‘The 
Army Lists!© of 1644 and 1647 also record 
“Master (Abraham) Webb, apothecary!! to 
the Army ’’ under Essex and Fairfax. We 
know also that in 1623 a physician named 
Joseph Webb lived in the Old Bailey. The 
names Abraham, Hugh, John, William (as 
well as Anne) Webb all occur in the list of 
conveyances of Crown Lands preserved at 


Cambridge: they acquired premises in 
Northants, Surrey, Wiltshire and York, 
valued at from £104 to £1,869. If Colonel 


Webb resided among relatives in the Old 
Bailey his conduct must have been admirable, 
for a report drawn up on the eve of the 
Restoration condemns his colleagues but says 
of him: ‘‘ He never acts in City affairs.’’14 
The will of John Bentley, dated 29 Sept. 
1660, provides the next clue. He was the 
Surrey woodward of the Forest of Windsor 
who is mentioned in one of the Thomason 
tractsl5 of 1648. In the same county the 
Surveyor-General had placed the ‘“‘ Imaginary 
Manor of Sale,’? drawn up as a model for 
his staff, and here too Hugh and John Webb 
had surveyed many of the Royal Estates. In 
this will Bentley states that the Webbs are 
kinsmen of his and he particularly names 
Hugh Webb, a London apothecary called 
Thomas Webb, and William Webb. He 
describes William as being ‘‘ of the Sole in 
Welford parish, Berkshire,’’!6 to which place, 
if the identification is certain, Colonel Webb 
must have retired soon after the Restoration. 
In the Welford Registers!” there is a _bap- 
timal entry of William son of William 
Webb, 14 Dec. 1622, which suggests that the 
son was eighteen when the Wycombe gaol 
escapade occurred, twenty-three when he took 


9 Parl. Surv., Kent, No. 3. 

10 E, Peacock, ‘Army Lists of Roundheads 
and Cavaliers,’ 1874, p. 127. 

1 Cal. S.P. Dom., 1644, p. 368. 

2 ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’, vol. 1x.(1899). p. 110. 

13 Camb. Univ. Lib. MSS., Dd. xiii. 20. 

14 Hist. MSS. Com., Popham MSS. p. 167. 

15 Thomason Tracts, 1908, i. No, 652. 

16 F, A. Bates, ‘Graves Memoirs of the Civil 
War,’ 1927; Ann, Thomas, William Webb, pp. 
243, 287, 292-3, 
tn 0. Ratcliff, ‘Welford Parish Registers,’ 


command at Wycombe as Major Webb, and 
thirty-eight when retirement saw Colonel 
Webb leave London. As the fourth bell cast 
soon after the Restoration bears the inscrip- 
tion: ‘“‘ William Webb, churchwarden, 1661,”’ 
this may be a memorial bell to the father who 
died only six weeks before Bentley made his 
will. No entry has been found at Welford of 
the marriage of William Webb to Anne (who 
may have been a Bentley) ; but the couple are 
named in a Bill of Assignment dated 18 Mar. 
1651/52, which concerns premises at Dring- 
houses, near York, and Anne also held ienis 
in Eastmeath on 17 Aug. 1653, while her 
husband became Commissioner for Irish 
Lands the year after. He is last mentioned in 
the State Papers!8 under the date 9 Mar. 1677, 
but the reference is to his association with an 
account for the late King’s goods before 1660, 
so it may well be that the burial entry of 15 
Sept. 1673 gives us the year of his death, in 
which case his age would be barely fifty-one 
years, 

The reasons for the apparent neglect of 
historians and biographers to record the 
career of the Surveyor-General are mainly 
these: first, his military activities during 
1645-47 were, by a curious blunder, indexed 
in the Calendar of State Papers!9 issued in 
1897 under the name ‘‘Col, Mainwaring 
Webb,” the indexer failing to notice that the 
horse of Colonel Robert Manwaring and the 
dragoons of Colonel William Webb were 
always associated together in Army Orders 
that began with the word ‘‘ Gentlemen ”’ ; 
secondly, his administrative career, inade- 
quately recorded by Scobell, was not detected 
until the finely edited, fully indexed ‘ Acts 
and Ordinances of the Commonwealth ‘20 
appeared in 1911; thirdly, unlike the minor 
surveys named after Norden and others, this 
magnificent series was at first called ‘‘ Oliver 
Cromwell’s Surveys ’’ and later (even to-day) 
‘‘ Parliamentary Surveys,’’ so that Colonel 
Webb’s name was suppressed in every list?! 
or Calendar prepared or published between 
1713 and 1908, in spite of the fact that his 
surveys were accepted as a basis for later 
valuations, such as those recorded in the 
admirable ‘ General Index of Crown Lands ’22 
in 1752. To these reasons, namely, faulty 
indexing, inadequate records and suppression 
of name, may be added a fourth: the failure 


18 Cal. S.P. Dom., 1677-78, p. 13. 

19 Ibid, 1645-47, index (1897) ‘‘ Webb.” 

20 Firth and Rait, 3 vols. 1911. 

21 P.R.O. List 25, 1908. 

22 Add. MS. 30208, Lansdowne Collection. 
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to notice that the 7th report of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission,25 issued in 1879 
contained many valuable papers of Colonel 
William Webb (in the collection of the Rev. 
Thomas William Webb*4 of Hardwick, Here- 
fordshire) ; the subsequent migration of these 
manuscripts, some of which had been ex- 
hibited before the Society of Antiquaries®5 as 
early as 1854-1859, set a puzzle only partly 
solved by the discovery of 11 volumes of 
** Baynes Papers’’ in the British Museum,%6 
not completely solved until the missing 12th 
volume was found (in 1926) to be in the 
Duchy of Cornwall office, a bookseller’s invoice 
of 25 June 1913 providing the necessary clue.27 


Srpney J. Manes, p.sc., F.S.A. 


NOTES ON THE ‘OXFORD ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY.’ 


THE following notes are mainly chrono- 
logical, being instances of the use of 
words antedating (or, in the case of obsolete + 
words, post-dating) the instances given in the 
Oxford Dictionary. Some notes of words not 
included in the ‘O.E.D.’ are also given. 

These words are mostly taken from theat- 
rical memoirs and plays of the period 
1780-1880, a minor but most interesting field, 
to which the Oxford editors could not have 
been expected to pay much attention in their 
massive labours. For convenience the words 
have been divided into the following classes : 
Dress ; Slang and Colloquial ; Social Customs ; 
Theatrical; Transportation; and Miscel- 
laneous, 

Under the conditions of war time, compli- 
cated in my case by military service, I hope 
that an apology may suffice in those cases in 
which I have not been able to cite an original 
edition but only a quotation from such edition 
in a later reputable author. Words in the 
letters A—G with American connections have 
not been included, as I have not at present 
access to a copy of the ‘ Chicago Dictionary of 
American English.’ Where the instances are 
taken from the Extravaganzas of Planché, 
they can only be accepted with a certain 
element of reserve, as early single plays are 


23 Hist. MSS. Com., 7th Rep. (1879), pp. xv., 
app. 681-93. 

24 Pedigree in ‘Royal and West Country 
Descents of Captain W. Webb,’ 1910. 

25 Proceedings Soc. of Antiquaries. 

26 Add. MSS, 21417-27. 

27 Madge, - cit., p. 135. The missing volume 
b —" at the Soc. of Antiquaries, 27 
an., 


almost unprocurable and the collected edition 
was not published until 1879. But, against 
this, about a third of the words originally 
noted in Planché have already been confirmed 
or antedated from other sources. 

No doubt many of these words can still be 
antedated considerably. In compiling this 
list, several have already been antedated more 
than once from the ‘O.E.D.’ date in the 
course of reading. 

The second date given and the reference to 
the sense of the word, both in parentheses, 
are those of the ‘ O.E.D.’ 

(1) Words relating to Dress. 
1833-(1836). 

Boa (3) ‘ Extravaganzas of Planché’ by 
J. R. Planché. Vol. i, p. 153. (French, 
1879). ‘The Deep, Deep Sea.’ 1833. 

““This unfashionable boa.’’ (Actually 
said of a snake, but clearly referring to 
the neck fur.) 

1843-(1851). 

CHATELAINE (2) ‘ Extravaganzas of 
Planché.’ Vol. ii, p. 247. (1879) ‘The 
Fair One with the Bolden Locks,’ 1843: 

‘* Bring me my bracelets, and my chate- 


laine.” 

1823-(1832). 
ComrortTerR (Su ‘Life of J. 
Mathews,’ by & arles Dickens. Vol. i, 


p. 83 (Macmillan, 1879) quoting diary of 
7 Nov., 1823: 

‘““Two shirts, two waistcoats, a_ woollen 
comforter over my chin, a coat, a great 
coat, a cloak.’’ 

1775-(1816). 

Omskin (a) ‘The Ranelaugh Concert,’ 
1775. Poem ‘The Potato Man,’ quoted 
in ‘ Musa Pedestris,’ by John S. Farmer, 
p. 54. (Private, 1896): 

With a blue bird’s eye about my squeeg, 
And a check shirt on my back, 
A pair of large wedges in my hoofs, 
And an oil skin round my hat. 

1823- (1844). 

Scarr (sb!) (3c) ‘Memoirs of Charles 
Mathews,’ by Mrs. Mathews. Vol. iii, 
p- 368 (Bentley, 1838-9), quoting letter 
dated 17 Feb., 1823: 

And also two scarfs, I think they ar 
called.’’ 
1798-(1824). 

Stockinet (3) ‘ Personal Recollections of 
the Stage,’ by W. B. Wood, p. 46 (Phila 
delphia, 1854), quoting letter of 1798: 

“Mr. Placid walked about the streets in 
a black silk stockinet, full suit, trimmed 
and sparkling with black bugles.’’ 
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1823-(1830). 

UNMENTIONABLES (sb) (b) The London 
Magazine, October, 1823, quoted in 
‘Karly Nineteenth Century Drama,’ by 
Allardyce Nicoll. Vol, i, p. 121. (Cambs. 
Univ. Press, 1930) : 

“Where Liston in a pair of unmention- 
ables coming half way down his legs.’’ 

1838-(1850). 

VALENCIA (2) ‘ Actors , Daylight.’ Vol. 
i, p. 8, Advert. (1838 

“ Shawls, Valencias, ks and Figured 
Velvets of the choicest patterns for W aist- 
coats.”” 


(2) Slang and Colloquial Words. 


1838-(1861). 

Brnco. ‘ Pickwick Abroad,’ by G. W. M. 
Reynolds, 1838, quoted in ‘ The New- 
gate Garlandl,’ by W. L. Hanchant, p. 38. 
(Harmsworth, 1932) : 

From morn to night we’ll booze a ken, 
And we’ll pass the bingo round, 
1805-(+-1845). 

Cuatk (v) (3bt) ‘ Babes in the Wood,’ by 
James J. Blood, p. 16 (Birmingham, 
1895). (Produced: Grand Theatre, Bir- 
mingham, Christmas, 1895) : 

We want a drink. A pint of fours will do. 
So, Miss, do chalk it up. 

(This sense of the word is not obsolete. 
The identical request, though seldom 
complied with, can be heard on licensed 
premises to this day.) 

1837-(1851). 

CHEEK (sb) (6) ‘ The Tiger at Large,’ by 
George Blink, p. 18. (Acting National 
Drama, Vol. i, Chapman and Hall, 
1838). (Produced: Strand Theatre, 7 
May, 1837): 

“And if you get the young lady and the 
whole of her fortin’ to your own cheek.” 

1811-(1858). 

Cram (sb) (2) ‘Memoirs of Charles 
Mathews.’ Vol. ii, p. 146. (1838), quot- 
ing letter dated 15 Aug., 1811: 

“And £500 is supposed to be the ‘cram’ 
of every seat.’’ 

1850-(1862). 

CRAMMER (3) ‘ Extravaganzas of Planché,’ 

-_—" iv, p. 126 (1879), ‘ King Charming,’ 


“They told me then a most outrageous 
crammer.’’ 
1838-(1842). 
Crikey, ‘ Actors by Daylight,’ Vol. i, p 
24 (1838) : 


Crikey, oh crikey! 
How very flat, stale and eee 


Seem to me all the acting of this world. 
1838-(1851). 

Dickey-sirp (II, 3, a) ‘Actors by Day- 
light,’ Vol. i, p. 165 (1838) : 

‘“T see as how it is marked ‘ private’ and 
comes from one of your dickey-birds, old 
*un.’’ (Different sense from ‘ O.E.D.’ 
(II, 3, a), meaning ‘‘ loose woman.’’) 

1838-(1841). 

Mourrine, ‘ Actors by Daylight,’ Vol. i, p. 

1838) : 

“‘ Cutting mugs, serious and comic alter- 
a . muffing in young men and 

1821-(1850). 

Muscte (2, b) ‘Memoirs of Charles 
Mathews,’ Vol. iii, p. 178 (1839), quoting 
newspaper criticism of performance on 
15 Mar., 1821: 

‘“The Major is everlastingly boasting of 
his ‘ muscle’ and telling outrageous and 
unblushing falsehoods.’’ 

1852-(1858). 

Nur (sb!) (7) ‘Labern’s Popular Comic 
Song Book,’ by John Labern, 1852, 
quoted in ‘ The Newgate Garland,’ p. 81 
(1934) : 

The company was so enraptured 

They buckets of valflowers threw— 
But vun chap flung a bunch of turnips 
Which nearly split Dick’s nut in two. 


1838-(1843). 
PitcH INTO (v) (vi, 22, b) ‘ Actors by Day- 
light,’ Vol. i, p. 180 (1838) : 
‘That having taken more than his head 
could carry 

And with some gin confuse his intellect 
He pitched into me. 

1886- 

PsaLM-sMITING. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘A 
Cosmopolitan Actor,’ by J. B. Howe, p. 
79 (Bedford Publishing Co., 1886) : 

‘As so many of the straight-laced, puri- 
tanical, psalm-smiting fraternity, 
ignored the theatres.’’ 

1811-(1832). 

Roiuick1ne (ppl. a) ‘ Memoirs of Charles 
Mathews,’ Vol. ii, p. 148 (1838), quoting 
newspaper extract stated to be 1811: 

‘* Some of the ‘ rollicking fellows’ (as they 
call themselves) who perform in that 
Court.’’ (Court of Common Pleas, 
Dublin.) 

1845-(1854). 

Satin (I, 4) ‘ Extravaganzas of Planché,’ 
Vol. iii, p. 22 (1879), ‘The Golden 
Fleece,’ 1845: 

He’s partial to an ardent spirit, known 
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By several names, and worshipped under 


Some “ Cupid’s eye water ”’ the liquor call, 
“White Satin ” some, whilst others wisely 


viewing 

The baneful beverage brand it as * Blue 
uin.” 

A plant called juniper the juice supplies. 


1833-(1837). 

Screamer (4, a) ‘Extravaganzas of 
Planché’, Vol. i, p. 153 (1879), ‘ The 
Deep, Deep Sea,’ 1833: 

Listen—you’ll find I’m nothing but a 
screamer ! 
Of all the monsters through the deep that 
splash, 
I’m “number one” to all immortal smash, 
character—Sea Serpent—speak- 
ing). 
1838-(1853). 


Sext (sb?) (2) ‘ Actors by Daylight,’ Vol. 


i, p. 179 (1838): 

[Chapter Heading] ‘‘ Editorial Conse- 
quences—Specimens of Wit—A Decided 
Sell—Poor Applicant.”’ 

1855-(1863). 

SHave (sb?) (3) ‘Extravaganzas of 

Planché,”’ Vol. v, p. 130 (1879), ‘ The 
Discreet Princess,’ 1855 : 
I much euspect this is some barbarous 


‘shave ’.”’ 


1833-(1866). 

SLANTENDICULAR (adv.) (b) ‘Extravaganzas 
of Planché,’ Vol. i, p. 166 (1879), ‘ The 
Deep, Deep Sea,’ 1833. 

“So don’t look at me so slantendicular.”’ 
(American character speaking. ) 

1840-(1855). 

Siap at (sb!) (2b) ‘ The Stage Both Before 
and Behind the Curtain,’ by Alfred 
Bunn, Vol. iii, p. 38 (Bentley, 1840) : 

““Enabled me to have a slap at the pre- 
tenders.’’ 

1838-(1864). 

Snue (sb?) (2) ‘ Actors by Daylight,’ Vol. 
i, p. 84 (1838) : 

“ Act-drop . . . the signal for the stage- 
manager to run in from the snug, and 
bully everybody.”’ 

1834-(1843). 

Spoony (a) (I, b) ‘Memoirs of Charles 
Mathews,’ Vol. iv, p. 280 (1839), quoting 
letter dated 13 March, 1834: 

““Tt [misreporting a speech] has such a 
spoony appearance, breaking out in a 
fresh place with such a phrase.”’ 

1850-(+-1821). 

Spor (sb!) (III, 7, tb) ‘ Extravaganzas of 
Planché,’ Vol. iv, p. 96 (1879), ‘ King 
Charming,’ 1850: 


“King (aside) Confound it, here’s of work a 


pretty spot! ” 
1834- (1837). 

Spour (sb) (I, 4) ‘ Rookwood,’ by W. 
Harrison Ainsworth, 1834, Song, ‘‘ Nix 
my doll pals, fake away,’’ quoted in 
‘ Musa Pedestris,’ p. 113 (1896) : 


To the spout with the sneezers in grand 


array, 
[i.e., Pawn the snuff boxes. ] 
1830-(1843). 

Ticut (a) (Supp.) ‘ Memoirs of a Man- 
ager,’ by Henry Lee, Vol. i, p. 110 
(Taunton, 1830) : 

“T think they be getting on pretty 
tightish.”’ 

1843-(1873). 

Twister (sb) (6) ‘ Extravaganzas of 
Planché,’ Vol. ii, p. 194 (1879), ‘ For 
tunio,’ 1843: 

“Ha, ha, I think that was a twister.”’ 

1879-(1887). 

Wipe (a) (III, 11, c), ‘ The Autobiography 
of a Thief,’ Anon., Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine, Vol. xl, October, 1879, quoted in 
‘The Newgate Garland,‘ p. 116 (1934), 

““It was while I was with him that I got 
in company with some of the widest 
people in London. They used to use ata 
pub in Shoreditch.” 


St. VINcENT TROUBRIDGE. 
(To be continued.) 


‘“(VHARON ” OF THE CAM.—In 1865, or 

thereabouts, C. R. Cooke 
(Emmanuel), later well known as M.P. for 
West Newington (1885-92), and for Hereford 
(1893-1900), published as a brochure ‘ The 
Diary of Samuel Pepys, Esq., while an under- 
graduate at Cambridge.’ This clever jeu 
d’ esprit he dedicated “‘ by special permission, 
to Benjamin Jolley, Esq., of Chesterton 
[Cambridge], better known to members of 
this University as Charon.’’ In the course of 
this dedication to that then well-known ferry- 
man, the author says: 


No one, Sir, who is acquainted with your 
zeal for the good of this University, your 
generous concern for the welfare of every 
member of the same .. . your unwearying 
equability of disposition, even when exposed 
to the violent and unguarded language which 
seems inseparable from the maintenance of 
order and obedience in a rowing crew: your 
placidity and unruffled calmness, broken only 
by the pacificatory words “ Steady, genlmum, 
Steady,” when an unusually large crowd of 
your enthusiastic and admiring devotees 
threatens to swamp that light skiff, that fairy 


‘ bark, which under your guidance has now for 
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upwards of a quarter of a century “ walked 


the waters as a Thing of Life” .. . can accuse 
judgement in 


me of wanting discretion or 
endeavouring to obtain the privilege of your 
illustrious name, wherewith to grace the title- 
page of this humble volume... 

There were two editions of this Diary, the 
second one being definitely published in 1866, 


by Jonathan Palmer, at 1s. 6d. 

“Charon ’’ Jolley was evidently a great 
Cambridge character in his time, and it is 
good to be able to place on record that a 
memorial of him is still to be seen on the 
north side of the churchyard—even now re- 
taining something of the village about it—of 
St. Andrew’s, Chesterton, now very much a 
part of Cambridge, where he lies not far 
from the river which he loved. The inscrip- 
tion thereon is as follows :— 

Sacred to the memory of Benjamin Jolley, 
well known for half a century to all Cambridge 
men as Charon, the ferryman. Died March 15, 


1876, at the age of 88. 
E. A. B. Barnarp. 


N XVIII-CENTURY FORECAST OF 
AERIAL WARFARE.—The following 
lines are said to be a translation from the 
Latin of the poet Gray, and were written in 
1737. Who the translator was, I do not 
know: perhaps one of your readers can en- 
lighten me. In any case these lines are a 
remarkable forecast of aerial warfare. 
The time will come when thou shalt lift thine 
eyes 
To watch a long-drawn battle in the skies, 
While aged peasants, too amazed for words, 
Stare at the flying fleets of wondrous birds. 
England, so long the mistress of the sea, 
Where winds and waves confess her sovereignty, 
Her ancient triumphs yet on high shall bear, 
And reign—the sovereign of the conquered air. 
H. Biakeney. 


BULL-DOZERS.”’—At a recent meeting 
~ of the Hampshire Farmers’ Union com- 
plaint was made of craters caused by bombs 
which were not filled up. One member asked : 
Why cannot we get bull-dozers in the county? 
If they can bring in American machinery, why 
can’t they bring in bull-dozers? 

On the same day in a story of the wild 
West, ‘The Man Branders,’ I found the sen- 
tence — 

It served them right for trying to butl-doze 
the new manager right off the bat. 

Here the meaning is to coerce with threats or 
violence, duly recorded in the ‘0.E.D.’ 

Mr. Partridge in his ‘Dictionary of 
Slang’ says that the odd word is literally ‘‘ to 
give a dose strong enough for a bull.” 

SENEX. 


Readers’ Queries. 


. LEIGH, PORTRAIT-PAINTER, 1643. 
—Information is sought regarding the 
obscure English portrait-painter T. Leigh, 
who signed, dated and suitably inscribed a 
very limited number of pictures—and all in 
1643. It is strange that we still know nothing 
about his origin, place and date of birth, 
residence, marriage and death. His sole 
exhibited work is his fully signed, dated and 
(perhaps subsequently) inscribed portrait of 
Robert Davies, of Gwysaney, Flint (1616- 
1666). It was in the collection of Whitehall 
Dod (1823-1878) at Llanerch and he lent it 
to the National Portrait Exhibition at South 
Kensington, 1862, No. 600; the same picture 
was lent anonymously to the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club’s Summer Exhibition in 1938. The 
Catalogue of Pictures at Llanerch which 
Whitehall Dod compiled has not been 
traced. This portrait was sold out of that 
collection thirty years after his death; it may 
have passed into the possession of Sir George 
Cayley, of Broughton, near Malton, and even 
subsequently into that of Colonel Bryan 
Davies-Cooke, of Colomendy (1835-1913). 
Late in 1913 it was purchased at auction. 
Much research proves that the biographical 
facts regarding T. Leigh recited in the 
Burlington Magazine, 1916, xxix, p. 374, and 
in Thieme Becker’s ‘ Allgemeines Lexikon,’ 
1928, xxii, p. 592, are too scanty and not 
completely accurate. Was this _portrait- 
painter a native of Cheshire? If so, from 
which of the various ancient families of 
Leigh, or Legh, of Cheshire did he derive? 
Alternatively, are traces of him to be sought 
in Warwickshire, Devonshire, London, or 
some other county? Persons bearing the 
name Leigh, Legh and Lee—and, especially, 
Thomas Leigh—are to be encountered in in- 
numerable records by the seventeenth century. 
It is only a guess that the Christian name of 
this little-known painter was Thomas. 
Maurice W. BRocKwELl. 
Doughty House, Richmond, Surrey. 
HASHISH.—In ‘The Yellow Turban,’ an 
Oriental novel by Leslie Webster, hashish 
is said to be “‘prepared from the female leaves 
of the hemp plant.”’ This is Cannabis sativa, 
a native of India and Persia and widely 
cultivated elsewhere. The primitive English 


village where I was brought up had a field 
known as ‘‘ Emplands,’’ presumably from the 
growing of hemp. It was not wet enough for 
Hemp Agrimony, once well-known as a medi- 
cine. 
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The flowers have the sexes separated on 
different plants, and I suppose that ‘‘ female 
leaves’’ refer to this. The ‘O.E.D.’ says 
that hashish is ‘‘ made of the dry leaves of 
hemp powdered ’’ and again, ‘‘ made of the 
top leaves and tender parts,’’ which is not a 
very satisfactory definition. Are the short 
spikes which hold the rather rudimentary 
female flowers used? Nothing in the 
Dictionary is said about ‘‘ female leaves.’’ It 
is rather odd if those on the male plant are 
not equally good for the purpose. 

Is the taking of hashish prohibited to-day ? 
A friend who tried it told me of marvel- 
lous, if highly disordered, dreams after the 
state of stupor had been reached. It is, I pre- 
sume, the ‘‘ unctuous substance, partly 
solid’? which at the end of ‘ Monte Cristo’ 
the Count gave to his friend Maximilian. 
This was to soften the shock of discovering 
that Valentine, the young woman he loved, 
was not dead after all but on the spot, 
appearing first as a vision, then later as a 
real person. 

SENEX. 


ONDON ROAD.”’—What is the farthest 

distance from town at which the name 
“‘Lendon Road ’’ occurs in a local applica- 
tion? I believe I am correct in asserting that 
thoroughfares so-called are only known in 
Scotland at Glasgow and Edinburgh, which 
cities, logically enough, appear to have been 
in direct connection by mail coach with the 
metropolis. Telford’s great highway across 
the Menai Bridge and Anglesey, primarily 
built for the traffic to and from Ireland, 
appropriately enough enters Holyhead by the 
‘*London Road.’’ The name is also borne by 
main thoroughfares at coast towns such as 
Lowestoft, Southend, Deal, Dover, Hythe, 
Hastings, Brighton, Bognor (I believe, 
too, at both Portsmouth and Southamp- 
ton), and at Liverpool, Manchester and, 
I think, Bath. While most of these places 
were connected with London by coach, with 
the possible exceptions of Southend and 
Bognor, it is noticeable that the main exits 
of other places, such as Margate, Ramsgate, 
Folkestone, Eastbourne, Worthing, Bourne- 
mouth, have always had names of purely local 
character. 

If I may hazard an opinion, this is due to 
more recent development along independent 
lines. Old Eastbourne, Old Bexhill and Old 
Shoreham were once a mile or so inland. 
Almost within living memory the few scat- 
tered houses by the sea at Eastbourne were 
but a hamlet called ‘‘ sea houses.’? Communi- 


cation with the outside world was not of first. 
rate consideration. Old Folkestone was but 
a fishing village. The Leas was developed by 
Lord Radnor, just as Eastbourne and Bexhill 
were built under distinguished patronage on 
“estate ’’ principles. St. Leonards was de 
veloped, too, but, jealous of its more vener. 
able neighbour, did obtain 
‘London Road ”’ of its own that started right 
away inland from the sea-front facing the 
pier, and became the principal shopping 
street. 

It may be worthy of note that the nearest 
“London Road’’ to London itself is that 
connecting the Elephant with St. George's 
Circus and Blackfriars Road, while amon 
others one may be found at Forest Hill. The 
short ‘‘ London Street’’ in the vicinity of 
Paddington Station is hardly a safe candi- 
date, for quite clearly it never connected in 
any way with an acknowledged trunk-road 
system. 

I always feel a sort of thrill on bein 
directed to the ‘‘ London Road.’’ Before the 
war, entering the port of Calais by road from 
Ostend via Dunkirk, my eye caught sight of 
a yellow signpost at a road fork—‘‘ Boulogne, 
Paris ”’ ; 


acted on the homing Frenchman. The mos 


curious road sign I recall having seen abroad f 


was outside Aachen en route Cologne 
Brussels. It read ‘‘ Holland, Belgien.” 
While the words 


“High Street’’ both 


signify 
Road'’’ always implies an arterial through- 
way ; ‘‘ High Street,’’ on the other hand may 
be only of local importance and not of nece 


sity an exit. Atan B. ANDERSON. 


HE MAZE, SOUTHWARK.—In 168: 
certain Anne Godschalk died at Th 
Maze, Southwark, the site of which hou 
appears now to be untraceable. Any inform 

ation concerning it would be welcome. 
E. A. B. Barnaro. 


ILD-LABOUR.—1. 
tion of child-labour in the history 
classical times ? 
2. Reference wanted. In a footnote to his 
‘Brief Political Economy’ (Macmilla, 
1892), p. 227, Mr. F. A. Walker quotes Sit 
Arch. Alison as stating that the passage 
the first Labour Act of 1802 found childr 
only three years old employed in the cotton 
factories of England. Could anyone furnis 
the reference for the statement ? — 


and I wondered how that sign m f 


“High Road” and 
a main 
thoroughfare, it may be observed that ‘‘ High 
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D WEDDING CUSTOM.—A Mr. Larry 
MacGee lived in Co, Wicklow, in Ireland. 
There is a well-known song descriptive of his 
wedding which took place at Wicklow. The 
date of the happy celebration, however, is not 
recorded. It must have been a lively and well- 
attended affair, for the two last lines of the 
refrain of the song tell us that :— 
The neighbours came flockin’ to throw up the 
shtockin, 
And dance at the weddin’ of Larry MacGee. 
What is known of this ceremony of ‘“ throw- 
ing up the shtockin’’”’? It sounds hilarious. 
Is its practice observed in other parts of the 
civilised world? Is it of great antiquity ? 


J. H. Leste, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 


¢ HERE'S A HEALTH UNTO HIS 
MAJESTY.’’— What is the oldest 
printed version of the words of this stirring 
old song ? 
J. H. Lestre, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 


TAINED GLASS IN AMERICA.—Would 

any kind American reader inform me— 

a. Where the American-made stained glass 
esteemed the finest of that manufacture, is to 
be seen ; 

b. Who are the principal master glass- 
painters of America ; 

c. Whether (and where) there is in America 
ancient painted glass transported from 
Europe. 

TEKTON. 


“QCRAP WINDOWS.—Could any reader 

mention the chief examples of stained- 
glass windows composed of fragments of 
ancient glass fitted together without design— 
merely preserving the glass and producing a 
rich effect in colour. I believe there is a 
notable example at Ripon. And are there not 
some at Wells? Who first thought of this 
way of making use of fragments of old glass? 


TEKTON. 


ANGLAND AT GREAT MALVERN.— 
. ptt. A. H. Bright, in his ‘ New Light on 

Piers Plowman ’’’ (O.U.P., 1928), at p. 41 
mentions ‘‘a tradition that Langland occu- 
pied a room over what is now known as the 
Abbey Gateway of Great Malvern, and there 
wrote Piers Plowman” adding ‘‘ but this is 
Impossible,’’ and that the tradition may have 
been founded on his having been educated at 
the Priory. Could anyone tell me of any 
places where this tradition is recorded, or 


mention is made of it? 
PEREGRINUS. 


E CHANTELAIN: RICKETSON: MAR- 
TIN.—Information required as to the 
following persons: The Chevalier de Chante- 
lain; Daniel Ricketson, poet; Miss Martin, 
poetess, editor of ‘The Poet’s Hour’ (not 
Sarah Martin—1791-1843). 

The above is required for purposes of a 
biographical nature in connection with a 
study of William Barnes on which I am 
engaged. 

H. JouNnsTone. 


UMMER-TIME.—The Times of 19 August 
tells us that summer time is to be con- 
tinued in Germany throughout the winter. I 
wonder if any well-informed reader could tell 
me how many countries of the world have 
adopted summer time. Below what latitude 
would it be of insignificant advantage? 


R. E. F. 


OMETS AND ECLIPSES: MEDIAEVAL 
NOTICES.—Has anyone put together 
and discussed the notices of eclipses and 
comets to be found in mediaeval authors? 
Both were considered as portents of calamity. 
I should be glad to be told of any old works 
which combat that idea and aim at persuad- 
ing people that these phenomena are natural. 
Or did the belief in their sinister significance 
die out without any direct attempt at refuting 


it? 
M. U. H. R. 


HE PAINTED-SPARROW DODGE.— 
This seems to be a very old form of 
cheating practised at fairs and like places—I 
believe not unknown to-day. What exactly is 
the trick which it consiste of ? 
O. N. H. 


RIGIN OF RHYME WANTED.—In my child- 
hood I was taught the following rhyme. I 
should like to know whether it is ever found 
on samplers, and what is its origin: 
not willingly offend, 
Nor be easily offended; 
What’s amiss [’ll strive to mend, 
And endure what can’t be mended.” 


OF QUOTATION WANTED.— 
Whence comes the following: 
“The pebble in the streamlet scant 

Will turn the flow of many a river, 
One dewdrop on the baby plant 

Will mark the giant oak for ever.” 

Lawrence 

Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 
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Replies. 


HELENA IN ‘ ALL’S WELL THAT 
ENDS WELL.’ 
(clxxxi. 75, 109.) 


M&S. Giffard took the part of Helena at 
her benefit at the theatre in Goodman’s 
Fields (7 Mar. 1741). 

The play was revived at the theatre in 
Drury Lane on 22 Jan. 1742; but the produc- 
tion was attended by so many calamities to 
the actors that the play was termed by them 
‘‘the unfortunate comedy.’’ On the first 
representation Mrs. Woffington, who played 
Helena, was taken so ill that she fainted on 
the stage during the first act, and the part 
had to be read. Milward was taken ill, and 
soon after died, from wearing too thin 
clothes in the part of the King, which he 
played with great effect. When seized with a 
shivering fit and asked by one of his fellow- 
actors how he was, he gallantly replied, 
‘“ How is it possible for me to be sick, when I 
have such a physician as Mrs. Woffington? ”’ 

When the piece was revived at Covent 
Garden on 1 April 1746, Mrs. Pritchard was 
the Helena; a part which she exchanged for 
that of the Countess ten years later at Drury 
Lane. 

On 26 July 1785 the play was produced at 
the Haymarket in three acts for the benefit of 
Bannister, jun., who played Parolles: Mrs. 


Inchbald being the Countess; and Miss 
Farren, afterwards Countess of Derby, 
Helena. 


On 12 Dec. 1794, ‘ All’s Well’ was pro- 
duced, as arranged for the stage by John 
Kemble, at Drury Lane. He played Bertram 
and Mrs. Jordan Helena. This play would 
seem to have been cast in 1793, as the first 
edition bears that date and contains Mrs. 
Siddons’s name as the representative of 
Helena. 

A. R. Bay ey. 


One of the earliest women to support this 
character was Margaret Woffington (fami- 
liarly, ‘‘ Peg’’), 1714-60. She fel] ill during 
a performance of it, and, for some time after, 
this comedy bore an undeserved reputation of 
being unlucky to act. Peg acted in 132 dii- 
ferent roles during her stage career, a remark- 
able repertoire. A full list of these, with 
rare portraits, may be seen in the luxurious 
private monograph upon her by Augustin 
Daly, 1886, folio. 

Also in the eighteenth century Miss Mack- 


lin acted as Helena. A stipple portrait of her 
in character costume can be seen in Shakes- 
peare’s ‘ Works,’ issued by John Bell, 1773-74, 
20 vols. This edition was reprinted in 1788, 
and in 1804; also in 20 vols. In each of these 
last two editions the actress taking Helena 
was Mrs. Warren. Her stipple portrait in 
costume is given in these later issues. 

‘ All’s Well that Ends Well’ was pro 
duced by F. Pilon at the Haymarket Theatre, 
London, in 1785, and by J. P. Kemble at 
Drury Lane in 1793, and at Covent Garden, 
by him, in 1811. By consulting the great 
collection of playbills at South Kensington it 
should be possible to ascertain who took 
Helena on those occasions. The comedy was 
not produced in Stratford-on-Avon until 1916, 
when Sir Frank Benson’s Company presented 
it on three dates. In 1922 it appeared ten 
times in the Memorial Theatre, when Miss 
Maureen Shaw became Helena. 


Wma. Jaccarp., 


THE KILT IN BATTLE (clxxxi. 35, 83).— 

The kilt suffered an eclipse during the 
war that led to the one we are now enjoying. 
The kilted battalions at the front were obliged 
—without exception, I believe—to camouflage 
their respective tartans with a khaki apron. 
The reason for this much-resented order was 
that both the red and the dark tartans—but 
especially the former—were conspicuous at a 
distance. 

The recent supersession of the kilt, men- 
tioned at the last reference, must have 
involved a sensible loss of physical comfort 
and freedom to men who were used to wearing 
it, even though the constrictive and time- 
wasting puttees have been discarded gener- 
ally. When, as happened once or oftener 
during the previous Continental disturbances, 
trousered and putteed troops went over the 
top side by side with Highlanders, it was the 
kilted men who won the race across an wn- 
obstructed No-man’s Land. And that was a 
course over which speed was highly desirable. 


W. W. GILL. 


UCCESSFUL PROPHETS (clxxx. 443; 
clxxxi, 21).—To find predictions both 
well-attested and fulfilled is the difficulty. 
So few have been written down before the 
event, and when they have not their integrity 
is subject to the innumerable hazards of 
memory and transmission. In the first of the 
instances quoted at the latter reference the 
publication follows the prediction by tet 
years and the fulfilment by two weeks. In 
the third, the first portion was an accurate 
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forecast, but the second half has not been ! 
justified. With regard to the second instance 
quoted, we have, apparently, Mr. Tyler’s 
recollection of a remark he had heard and had 
repeated ten years earlier. Did General Raw- 
linson really say the 11th? If so, his predic- 
tion should have been commented on after the 
Armistice, and perhaps we shall hear that it 
was. Even then, this would not be the only 
one in circulation. The following reminic- 
cence appeared in the Somerset County 
Herald of 19 July, 1941: 

In the spring of 1918 a very old gipsy woman 

came into my neighbourhood (a very isolated 
country district), and she foretold that the war 
would end “at the eleventh hour of the eleventh 
day of the eleventh month of 1918.” 
And now we hear of it. However, an out- 
line of the future, foreshadowed in ample 
time for corroboration, by the Irish seer A. E. 
some years before his death, a. be worth 
referring to in ‘N. and Q.’s’ bicentenary 
number. It has been reprinted in ‘The 
Living Torch,’ p. 216:— 

The nationalities in Europe are old and have 
got so fixed that it is possible that the only 
way in which the United States of Europe can 
be brought about will be by the emergence of 
some conqueror of the Napolcon or Caesar type 
who will bring them all by force under one 
Government. It would doubtless be very un- 
pleasant for a century or so, but it is possible 
that the great-grandchildren of those dragged 
into a European confederation might look back 
on the conqueror who made so great a State 
as the greatest European who ever existed. 


W. W. GIL. 


“VOUNG MEN AND MAYDENS” 

(elxxx. 332, 413).—These words inscribed 
on the tower of All Saints, Derby, lose some 
of their mysteriousness in the light of what 
Defoe says in Letter viii of his ‘ Tour through 
England and Wales’ :— 

By an inscription upon this church. it was 
erected, or at least the steeple, at the charge 
of the maids and batchelors of the town; on 
which account, whenever a maid, native of the 
town, was marry’d, the bells were rung by 
hatchelors, How long the custom lasted, we do 
not read; but I do not find that it is continued 
at least not strictly. : 

W. W. Gut. 


RECORDS OF THE TURNPIKE TRUSTS 

(clxxx. 388 and references there given ; 
elxxxi. 25, 78).—The brief allusion at clxxx. 
388 to the Old Gate House, Oxford (now an 
inn), tempts me to say a word about the 
thoroughfares it controlled. It stands on the 
north side of the highway just east of Osney 


Bridge, at what is now considered to be the 


beginning of the ‘‘ Seven Bridges road’ to 
Boiley ; but down to the end of the eighteenth 
century this road, as ‘‘ Botley Causeway,”’ 
started at Hollybush Row. From that point 
is still reckoned the mileage westward as 
shown on milestones, and not, as in the three 
other directions, from Carfax. The old 
Causeway, though it had been improved in 
the reign of Edward VI by Lord Williams 
of Wytham, was, until the turnpike was insti- 
tuted, iittle better than a broad bridle-road 
for packhorses, well provided with mud and 
footpads in winter-time, notwithstanding 
that it was the first stage of the journey to 
Bath. (It is now a _ peninsular expanse 
of concrete.) Jackson’s Ozford Journal 
announced on 16 Nov., 1766, that an Act was 
to be obtained immediately to open a great 
turnpike road westward over Botley Cause- 
way, and that a subscription list had been 
headed by the Duke of Marlborough, the Earl 
of Abingdon and Earl Harcourt. Five years 
later an Act was passed to provide a direct 
connection between Carfax, via Queen Street, 
and the new Botley road, and in 1776-7 the 
New Road was cut to give an approximately 
straight extrance and exit, obviating the 
right-angled turns into Hythe Bridge Street 
for Thames Street (now George Street), or, 
alternatively, the equally roundabout route to 
the centre of the city by way of Castle Street. 

Two views of the Gate House and tollgate, 
dated 1803 and 1830, are reprodu in 
Thomas W. Squires’ beautiful quarto ‘In 
West Oxford ’ (1928), from which I take the 
above newspaper excerpt. Mr. Squires says 
that the gate was removed to the corner of 
Binsey Lane in 1868, and to the foot of 
Cumnor Hill in 1877, where it stood until 
abolished by an Act of Parliament in 1880. 
At Cumnor Hill the road forks for Wantage 
and Eynsham respectively, so that both 
streams of traffic were still tapped. 3 miles 
further on is another tollgate. This main- 
tains the river bridge of Swinford, approach- 
ing Eynsham, which was substituted for the 
old ferry by the Earl of Abingdon in 1777 to 
carry the traffic of the repaired Botley road. 
But bridge-tolls are another matter. 

W. W. Grit. 


AIDEN GARLANDS LOVE- 
TOKENS (clxxxi. 91).—I saw four of 
these garlands suspended in the church of 
Ashford-in-the-Water in July, 1939; so they 
were still surviving then. A description of 
these paper memorials is given by Dr. Cox 
on pp. 305-6 of his book, ‘ English Church 
Fittings, &c.’’, 1923. He mentions there 
many other survivals in other churches—espe- 
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cially in Derbyshire, and gives illustrations 
of those at Minsterly, Abbots Ann, and Ilam. 
A description of the custom is given in the 
first volume of the Reliquary. 


F. W. Morton Parmer. 


A short account of the custom of placing 
maidens’ funeral garlands in churches is 
given in the late Dr. J. Charles Cox’s book 
‘English Church Fittings, Furniture and 
Accessories,’ pp. 305-6, and photographs of 
garlands in the churches of Minsterley, 
Abbotts Ann and Ilam are shown in the same 
work opposite p. 303. 

In addition to the churches mentioned by 
the Rev. G. S. Hewrns, garlands are (or 
were) formerly to be seen at Matlock, South 
Wingfield, Trusley, Ashover, Alvaston, Bol- 
sover, Eyam, Fairfield, Glossop, Heanor, 
Hope, Tissington, and West Hallam (all in 
Derbyshire). Dr. Cox also noted examples 
at Alfriston (Sussex) and Alne (N.R., 
Yorks). 

I do not know of a single example in Essex. 


Francis W. STEER. 


S. CATHERINE AND CICELY AT 
CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD (clxxxi. 
75).—At the end of the north quire aisle is 
the St, Cecilia window, presented in honour 
of the patroness of music by Dr. Corfe, a 
former organist, in 1873. 

At the end of the south quire aisle is the 
St. Catherine window, in memory of Edith 
Liddell, a daughter of the Dean, ‘‘ who 
having been scarcely five days betrothed, 
seized by a sudden attack of illness, rendered 
her spirit to God, June 26th, 1876.’’ St. 
Catherine is painted in the likeness of Edith 
Liddell. St. Frideswide, in the legend, fled 
with her sisters, the nuns Catherine and 
Cicely to Binsey and Benton Wood; and the 
Latin Chapel is dedicated to St. Catherine, 
perhaps in part reminiscence of the saint’s 
sister. 

The windows mentioned were designed by 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones and executed by 
William Morris. 

A. R. Baytey. 


“NOTES ON KING,’ IX. (clxxxi. 46).— 
Absence from home at a temporary 
address prevented the return of a proof con- 
cerning 8974, ante, p. 47. The Latin should 
have been described as Bembo’s epitaph on 
Raphael, with two notes on the first English 
renderin* given. 1. Johnson in his criticisms 
of Pope’s epitaphs attached to the ‘ Life’ 
objected to the very harsh construction of 


““dying.’? 2. Hawkins in his ‘ Life of John. 
son,’ p. 539, noted that the criticism 

was productive of a singular event, the total 
erasure of that epitaph on Sir Godfrey Kneller’s 
monument in Westminster abbey, which had 
long been objected to, as being a very indifferent 
imitation of cardinal Bembo’s famous distich 
on Raphael, and it seems that the author 
thought so, for, in the later editions of his 
works, he has omitted it. 

The monument is placed so high that there is 
little chance of noting any detail in it. 

848. TAdooav pév apyov, xeipa 
épyar, Soph, ‘ Phil.’ 97, (Odysseus speak- 
ing), I also in my youth ‘‘ had a slow tongue 
and a ready hand.”’ 

Cf. Shakespeare, ‘Tr. and Cress,’ 4, §, 
98, ‘‘Speaking in deeds, and deedless in 
his tongue.’’ Plaut., ‘Truc,’ 2. 6 2 
manibus duella praedicare soleo, haud in 


sermonibus. Jeremy Taylor, ‘‘ Penelope had 
a lazy tongue and! a busy hand.”’ 
G. G. 
V. 


ARAH GRUBB (clxxxi. 75).—In Vol. xii., 
p. 253 et seq of ‘ The Friends’ Library’ 
published in Philadelphia in 1848 will bk 
found some account of the life and religious 
labours of Sarah Grubb who was born at York 
21 June 1756. She died 8 Dec. 1790 at Clon- 
mel, Co. Tipperary, and was buried in the 
Friends’ burying-ground in Cork 12 Dec. 17%. 


Perer GRIFFITHS. 


Quakeress, born 1756, died 1790. Daughter 
of William Tuke, the founder of the York 
Retreat. ‘Some Account of the Life and 
Religious Labours of Sarah Grubb ’ (436 pp.) 
was published in Dublin in 1792, editions 
being printed in London in 1794 and 1796 and 
reprinted in Belfast in 1838. ‘ A Selection of 
the Letters of Sarah Grubb’ was published at 
Sudbury in 1848 and a new and fuller edition 
in 1864. Another book listed in the British 
Museum Catalogue under her name is ‘A 
Serious Meditation; or A Christian’s Duty 
briefly Set Forth ’ attributed to the year 1830. 

A. J. 

Wigan. 


Your correspondent is correct in thinking 
her to have been a Quaker. She was born in 
York in 1756 and died in 1790. Her journals 
were published in ‘Some account of the life 
and religious labours of Sarah Grubb, with 
an appendix, containing an account of Ack 
worth School, remarks on Christian discipline, 
and extracts from her letters.’ (1792. Third 
edition, 1796. No editor’s name is given 
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the book, but Halkett and Laing say that 
Lindley Murray edited the work.) 


A. M. Krrxvs. 


This lady was the daughter of William and 
Elizabeth Tuke of York, where she was born 
20th of 6th month in the year 1756. She was 
married by Robert Grubb of Clonmel in Ire- 
land, who had: for some time resided at York, 
4th month 1782. She was a minister among 
Friends, and as such travelled in various parts 
of England, Ireland and on the Continent. 
She died 8th of 12th month 1790 and was in- 
terred in the Friends’ burying-ground in Cork. 

A full list of her writings may be seen in 
‘ A catalogue of Friends’ books, and a Supple- 
ment to the same’ by Joseph Smith. 

From this work we learn of another Sarah 
Grubb, daughter of Mason and Hannah 
Lynes, born at Wapping, London, in 1773. 
Married in 1803 by John Grubb. Died 16th 
of 3rd month 1842 and was interred in 
Friends’ burial-ground at Sudbury, Suffolk. 
She had been a minister among Friends fifty- 
two years. 

The query may apply to either of these. 

E. G. B. 


THE KEEPER OF THE LIONS IN THE 
TOWER (clxxxi. 74, 110). — Ralph 
Worsley (c. 1490-1570), Alderman of Chester, 
third son of William Worsley of Wigan, 
succeeded his uncle Sir James Worsley as 
“Lion Keeper’? at the Tower in 1531; 
Escheator for Lancs., 1535, etc. ; the ‘‘ King’s 
Servant,”’ 1545; Clerk of the Crown at Lan- 
caster, 1524, etc. Held land (by purchase in 
1546) in Lancashire, at Pemberton, Wigan, 
and Winstanley, etc. ‘‘ Long bedrid before 
his death ’’ 27 Dec., 1572; bur. in St. Mary’s, 
Chester. Will, dated 13 Nov., 1572, includes 
£10 to the poor of Wigan, £20 to his Under- 
Keeper of the Lions; he left his Cheshire 
(Birkenhead Priory, etc.) and London estates 
to his legitimate issue; to his ‘‘ bastard 
daughter ’’ Katherine, all his lands in Lanca- 
shire. This Katherine married Francis 
Sherington (c. 1542-1600), Alderman and 
Mayor of Wigan and founder of the Wigan 
Grammar School. His legitimate daughter 
Katherine married first Thomas Touchet of 
Nether Whitley, and secondly, Edward Legh 
of Hallam in Whitley, Co. Ches. See MS. 
Pedigree of the Worsley-Sherrington-Downes 
Families of Wigan compiled by Henry Ince 
Anderton, 1935, in the Wigan Public 
Library, 
Bi: 


Wigan. 


In ‘ An Encyclopaedia of London ’ (1937), 
edited by William Kent, p. 683, is an account 
of the principal animals in the Tower mena- 
gerie from the present of three leopards— 
symbolical of the English King’s coat-of- 
arms—given by the Emperor Frederick II to 
Henry III in 1235 until 1835 when the collec- 
tion was taken to Regent’s Park. The writer 
refers the reader to Mr. W. G. Bell’s two 
excellent books on the Tower. 


A. R. Baytey. 


THE SWISS DISEASE (clxxxi. 74).— 
Might not this be goitre? That was 
associated with Switzerland as early as 
Juvenal’s time. ‘‘Quis tumidum guttur 
miratur in Alpibus?’’ Mayor’s note men- 
tions the disease in England. “— 


[Several correspondents have suggested 
goitre. But does the-tone of the youth’s com- 
munication suggest anything that would be so 
disturbing to his relations (“ Do not, however, 
be apprehensive; for except some symptoms of 
the Swiss disease I am in perfect health ”)? 
Does he not probably mean nostalgia? Were 
not the Swiss in those days (1791) proverbially 
supposed to be homesick when away from their 
mountains, so that this is a playful way of 
saying the writer is a little homesick himself ?] 


FIGURES OF SPEECH, IV. Innvenpo 

(clxxxi. 73).—Pope on the Lord Mayor’s 
show. It is not uninteresting to recall a 
quotation from William  Allingham’s 
‘ Diaries’ : 

Tennyson; “ It’s quite dreadful to think of 
how satire will endure, no matter how unfair, 
if well written. Look at Pope— 

Now night descending, the proud scene was 

o’er, 

But lived, in Settle’s numbers, one day more. 

The perfection of that brings the tears into 
one’s eyes—and its pillories Settle for ever. 

One must suppose that the uncouth “ think 
of how” was Allingham’s English, not 
Tennyson’s, 

C. 


(jROMWELL AND THE JEWS (clxxxi. 

62).—Your inquirer ‘‘ N.’’ will find most 
of the information he requires in ‘ Bishop 
Burnet’s History of his own Time,’ ed. O. 
Airy, 0.U.P., 2 vols., 8vo., 1897. 

The employment of Jews in his extraordin- 
arily efficient secret service is likely enough, 
but Cromwell’s main purpose in encouraging 
their immigration to this country was very 
different, as is apparent from Burnet’s history 
itself, and from contemporary sources. 


F. J. Vartey. 
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The Library. 


Lhe Histories of Thucydides, according to the 
Kendering of  Hleutherios Venizelos. 
Edited by D. Kaklamanos. Vol. ii. 
(Oxford University Press. ) 


WE are glad to see the second volume of 
Thucydides completing the version of 
Venizelos, which has been carefully edited by 
M. Caclamanos and beautifully printed 
under his charge. When Greece is Greece 
once more, scholars and well-wishers will 
- again be able to see it on the well-known 
cruises. It occurs to us that some of them 
can find a pleasant way of reviving their in- 
terest in “‘ the greatest historian that ever 
lived,’ as Macaulay called Thucydides, by 
using this translation and seeing what - he 
looks like in a modern Greek dress. The 
Editor has included a note on the doubts con- 
cerning the authenticity of the last Book 
raised by Marcellinus. One cannot discuss 
the complicated arguments on the subject 
briefly, but it seems reasonable to suppose 
that the Book is genuine, though it lacks the 
labour of revision spent on the others. It is 
curious to find the obsolete digamma sur- 
viving as a numeral, so that the Greek “ Z”’ 
is attached to the seventh Book, and we are 
inclined to agree with Gibbon, who says in 
a footnote to Chap. lvi. of his ‘ History,’ “I 
hate this pedantic mode of quotation by the 
letters of the Greek alphabet.”’ 

The main trouble with Thucydides, as we 
said in our previous notice, is the difficulty 
of his style, which, always dignified, yet 
seems sometimes to play a game of round the 
corner with the reader and is full of pregnant 
brevity. Thus he writes, ‘“‘ which the 
Egesteans frighten us,’’ instead of “‘say to 
frighten us.’’ One of his hard phrases is well 
given at the end of the second chapter of Book 
vii. ‘‘ Syracuse had a narrow escape from 
danger”’ is the sense, and the Greek “‘ by so 
much ”’ stands for ‘‘ by so slight a deficiency.’’ 
Again, in the fourth Chapter one word is put 
for ‘‘complete the circumvallation,” which 
is: made clearer in this modern version. In 
the first sentence of the fifth chapter the 
irony of the word o¢iow is developed. They 
had dragged up the stones for their own wall 
and now saw them used by their enemies. 
Generally Venizelos had to enlarge, but once, 
we notice, he has found a single adequate 


word to represent three. 
The bust of the historian at Holkhalilll 
said to show a peculiar modernness of fea 
and some of his writing has certainly 
mained up-to-date. In spite of all our 
advance in civilisation we have ample ool 
sion to-day to recognise the brutality pene 
exposed in the Melian Dialogue, and we may 
notice the view that the Sicilian disastemammm 
due not so much to a miscalculation of foreg 
as to the slackness of the Athenians at ial 
distracted as they were by faction. The 
ter on the degeneration of thinking and aay 
in war-time, iii, 82, is still worth rem 
for its diagnosis. Sometimes we shoul 
glad to be sure of the text or conjectunyyam 
in its place. Thus the phrasing in the am 
of Nicias has raised doubts (Book vial 
But, whatever the exact explanation 
justification of the words used, Venimmm 
seems clearly right in rendering that : 
good chance was taken for desertion (umm 
Sicilians. The same Book, chap. 71, supe 
plies another textual doubt about the jam 
striking account of the desperate anxiety a 
when the land-forces on both sides Haiam 
close view of the crucial sea-fight going 
below them. Then, as Thucydides remamm 
the Athenians had everything at stake. Simm 
of them might be encouraged by viewinga™ 
one place the success of their side, while fiam 
might lament loudly over a defeat, and tim 
bodily movements kept time with the @xciam™ 
ment of their minds, when the issue of am 
fray was doubtful. Here the words“ lama 
tation,” ‘‘ shouting,” ‘‘ the winning,” 
losing ’’—present participles—are 
from the general tumult. Venizelos hasgam 
served this vividness by giving the actualam™ 
of the soldiers, ‘‘ We are winning,” ett) aa 
we notice that modern Greek can use 
word “‘ agony.’’ Where Thucydides 
they were always “by a little” (eam 
but ’’) saved or lost, he renders “‘ by a Siam 
The whole passage is effectively expandem 
The careful and comely presentation Olmm 
work which cost so many years of labouraay 
credit to the Editor. Thucydides calm 
ports without any excuses that he Wa 
banished from his fatherland for ta 
years. But he became one of the i 
of Athens, whose young students can am 
read him in a rendering which may beg 
pared with that made by a master of ; 
sixty years since. 
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THE LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM OSLER 
by HARVEY CUSHING 


One volume edition 1476 pages Illustrated 
21/- net 


- “.. . The Oxford University Press has done a signal service for the layman who 
wants a distinguished biography, as well as for the thousands of medical students 
who need to be reminded of the man who “ made it possible for them to work 
at the bedside in the wards,” by bringing out in a cheap edition the ‘Life of 
Sir William Osler’ by Harvey Cushing. . . Puts this — medical biography 
within the orbit of every budget and the need of any life .. .” 
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AN ANTHOLOGY 
compiled by 
BERNARD DARWIN 
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“This is indeed an excellent bedside book or one to be dipped into ‘at odd 
moments’ .. .” Belfast News-Letter 


A JERSEYMAN AT OXFORD 


by R. R. MARETT 
Illustrated 15/- net 


New York Times 


“, . + This is one of the not very many autobiographies which shine with an 
inner light of truth. It convinces without emphasis. It is intimate with no loss 
of ny . . . When an autobiography has that quality, it has a very fair 
chance of living on when many a more, as they say, important work is forgotten...” 

Times Literary Supplement 


AN UNFINISHED AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


by H. A. L. FISHER 
Illustrated 7/6 net 


“. . . Could it have been completed it would have been one of the great auto- 
biographies in our literature...” Sheffield Telegraph 
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